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A DEFINITION OF THE GOOD 


I 


UROPEAN and American ethical theory recently has been 

very generally pluralistic in fundamental outlook. To restate 
the familiar case very briefly, under the spell of the idea of value, 
and a sense of the multiplicity of values, the tendency has been to 
find among these values the only grounds for the ‘‘ justification of 
imperatives,’’ and in every individual value some degree of efficacy 
towards such justification. Sound solutions for all problems of con- 
duct, therefore, have been thought to wait, both in matters of general 
principle and in practical application, upon surveys of the field of 
values, and upon discovery therein (if possible) of some scale or 
scales of ‘‘betterness’’ whereby an order of priority of claims upon 
human action may be established. 

The present paper, however, ventures not to move along this line 
of thought. Rather the approach here is to be monistic in a Kantian 
sense. That is, the term ‘‘the good’’ will be taken to mean a certain 
single final standard for the solution of all problems of conduct. 
And also this standard will be found exclusively in an entity of the 
general sort that Kant termed ‘‘wille,’’ so that my title might have 
heen written: ‘‘A Definition of the Good Will.’’ 

Justification for such procedure, I find, briefly, (1) in a sense 
that genuine and important problems in the theory of conduct have 
often been neglected or inadequately treated, recently, by essays in 
‘‘ethies’’ which spend their major energies upon the general theory 
of value. Expressing essentially the same feeling, I think, C. Delisle 
Burns writes: ‘‘Unfortunately, most ethical theory is concentrated 
upon the problem of the nature of ‘‘good,’’ or the meaning of the 
word ‘‘good’’; and not enough attention is paid to the problem 
‘‘what acts are good.’’! Alse (2) I seem to find from a monistic 
point of view a fruitful approach to the relatively neglected realm 
of problems in question, and an approach preservative of much of 
the best light that modern value-theory: has shed in this direction— 
as I shall seek to show, in very brief outline, in what follows. With 
all due respect to the study of value in the generic sense, therefore, 

1 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLVI (1936), p. 236. 
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I should like to suggest for consideration the heresy that this study 
is in no peculiar sense identifiable with the theory of conduct—any 
more, for example, than it is identifiable with the theory of truth— 
with the result that, however clear it may be that a certain irredue- 
ible pluralism holds in the wide realm of values considered simply 
as such, ‘‘the good,’’ in the ethical sense, may be defined as one thing 
only. 

In the process of outlining such a view certain elements of the 
pragmatic, the interest-inclusive, and the formalistic, standards of 
conduct will be treated as mutually complementary, rather than, as 
they are sometimes considered, in conflict, or, at least, in competition 
with one another for first place. And let me mention at the outset 
the suggestion of such a synthesis to be found in the double fact 
that, in the first place, R. B. Perry has treated as independent, but 
compatible, the standards of ‘‘inelusiveness’’ and of ‘‘correctness,’’ 
where the latter roughly parallels the pragmatic standard,” and, 
secondly, that F. H. Bradley found an element of truth in the formal- 
istic, Kantian, standard, but one which calls for ‘‘matter’’ for the 
**form,’’ while the Utilitarian tradition (in which Professor Perry 
may be said to move)* he criticized as all matter and no form, with 
the result that a synthesis of the Kantian type of ethical thought, 
and that which, in a general way, Professor Perry represents, was 
thought to be the desideratum. This suggestion will doubtless be 
thought a somewhat vague one, as it appears in this brief statement, 
at any rate. And in what follows no Bradleian, nor Hegelian, meta- 
physics is presupposed. Nor, as a matter of fact, do my results as 
to the nature of the synthesis of the ‘‘formal’’ and the ‘‘material’’ 
in ethics agree very completely with Bradley’s. But nevertheless 
it remains true, as will become clear by the end of my paper, that 
Bradley’s great studies of the problems of conduct do result in a 
perspective in certain fundamental respects similar to the one here 
to be advocated. Perhaps an admission of ethical, but not meta- 
physical, indebtedness to him will be useful as a guide to under- 
standing. 

The undertaking, then, is a large one. In fact it could not be 
brought within the limits of such a paper as this one at all were it 
not that little more is to be attempted than the mere statement and 
elucidation of a definition. However, such being the method of pro- 
cedure to be adopted, a few introductory comments are in order 


concerning the mooted question of the proper function of ethical 
definitions. 


2Cf. Perry’s statement to this effect, ‘‘Value and its Moving Appeal,’’ 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XLI (1932), p. 346. 
3 Cf. below pp. 430-431. 
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Now in point of fact, ethical theory has always been much con- 
cerned with the formulation of definitions. And since Nicolai 
Hartmann has emphasized strongly and, I think, soundly, the neces- 
sity of a large element of the a priori in ethical knowledge, while 
Professor Lewis and others have gone far towards establishing the 
point that a priori knowledge is knowledge by definition, we may 
well expect renewed attention to this phase of the subject.* How- 
ever, here two remarks are, I think, in order. 

In the first place, the view that a priori knowledge is knowledge 
by definition clearly calls for a careful study of the general nature 
of definitions. And to me this much seems evident in this connec- 
tion. If it is to be said that the function of definitions is to provide 
us with useful conventions,*® then it must be pointed out that what 
is required is usefulness to the end of understanding, whatever that 
may be. And thus all the fundamental problems of the theory of 
knowledge are involved, more or less directly, in the meaning of the 
statement in question. And, however these problems are dealt with, 
there seems to be little likelihood that the result can ultimately be 
a general disparagement of the importance of a priori knowledge, 
rightly understood.® 

And, in the second place, when attention centers around defi- 
nition, it becomes peculiarly important to be aware of, and to avoid, 
the dangers of verbalism. In this connection I would refer to Pro- 


fessor Whitehead’s repeated and convincing expositions of the 
futility of reliance upon the conceptions and discriminations em- 
bodied in common language, so far as the purposes of any philosoph- 
ical discussion are conecerned.? And I would recall Professor R. B. 
Perry’s sane attitude towards the controversy over the nature of 
‘‘value,’? when he writes, speaking here, primarily, of the special 
view that ‘‘value’’ is indefinable, but with more general implications: 


The persistent impression that there is a meaning of ‘‘valuable’’ attaching 
uniquely to that word, and incapable of being expressed by any other word or 


4Nicolai Hartmann, Ethik, eng. trans., Ethics, Vol. 1, pp. 51-69. C. L. 
Lewis, Mind and the World Order, Chaps. VII and VIII. For an interesting 
study of the relation between definitions and the logic of views which maintain 
the existence of what Hartmann has called a ‘‘ concrete ethical a priori,’’ ef. Leo 
Abraham, International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLIV (1953), pp. 37-55. ‘‘The 
Logie of Ethical Intuitionism.’’ 

5 Cf. Whitehead and Russell, Principia Mathematica, pp. 11 and 12. 

6 On the implication of many epistemological problems in the real meaning 
of the view that definitions are conventions, ef. Karl Schmidt, ‘‘ The Nature and 
Function of Definition in a Deductive System, Studies in the Structure of Sys- 
tems, 5,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 645-659. On the importance of 
a priori knowledge, seen as knowledge by definition, ef. C. I. Lewis, op. cit., 
Ch. VIII, especially pp. 272-273. 

7 Process and Reality, pp. 16-20. Adventures of Ideas, pp. 283-308. 
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eembination of words, seems to betray a philosophical superstition to the effect 
that where there’s a common word there’s a common meaning, and where there’s 
a unique word there’s a unique meaning. Now those who rely on verbal usage 
and common sense should make a special study of them, which is hardly to be 
expected, since if they had made such a study they probably would not have 
relied on them... . As for my own use of the term (value) I can only say that 
I chose it because, while its general associations were relevant, its meaning was 
equivocal. It struck me as a good term to give a meaning to.8 





I submit that there are many points in contemporary ethics where 
a more general adoption of such an approach as this would be very 
helpful towards making discussions more penetrating. In what 
follows, at any rate, be it understood that no attempt is made to 
define the meaning of any term. Rather, I seek a meaning for cer- 
tain terms, and one which shall be (this is my intention) revealing 
and important. 

And if it is asked, further, in what does ‘‘importance’”’ in the 
realm of ethical conceptions consist? I may answer, if a little 
vaguely, in the terms of a certain one of Professor Dewey’s pro- 
nouncements on the subject. Speaking, at first, of the Golden Rule, 
he writes: 


What can give it the life and spirit necessary to make it other than a 


cramped and cramping petrification except the free play of intelligence upon 
3 


Now it will be found upon examination that every philosophic theory of 
ethics performs in its degree this same service. It serves, at its time, to preserve 
the minor rule, the instrument of the ordinary man, from fossilizing. . . . What 
truth telling, what honesty, what patience, what self-respect are, changes with 
every change in intelligence, with every added insight into the relations of men 
and things. It is only the breath of intelligence blowing through such rules 
that keeps them from the putrefication which awaits all barren idealities.’’ 9 


Though mine is not the pragmatic view, it is in a certain sense such 
as these words suggest that I do seek importantly serviceable ethical 
conceptions—believing, I think with Plato, that there need be no 
incompatibility between the doctrine that the task of philosophy is 
the definition of concepts, and the view that philosophy is vision, and 
moral philosophy morally enlightening vision. 

But as with respect to the relationship between the present essay 
and Bradley’s ethics, so with respect to my interpretation of the 
function of ethical definitions, more will be understood by the con- 
clusion of what follows, and so, letting so much stand, by way of 
introductory orientation, let me proceed to the statement of defi- 
nition which I am proposing. 

8R. B. Perry, ‘‘Value as Simply Value,’’ this JourNnAL, Vol. XXVIII 
(1931), pp. 521-522. Italics mine. 


® John Dewey, International Journal of Ethics, ‘‘Moral Theory and Prac- 
tice,’’ Vol. I (1891), p. 196. 
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By ‘‘the good’’ I shall mean reasonable action where the construc- 
tion put upon the latter term is as follows: 

To say that a certain way of acting is reasonable is to say that, 
seen in prospect, it is adopted as the decisive issue of some course 
of practical deliberation which has been carried on throughout in an 
attitude of open-mindedness to weigh fully all considerations of 
whatever type that could exhibit relevance to such deliberation.’° 

Here considerations are said to prove ‘‘relevant’’ to a given act of 
deliberation when, occurring to mind, they in some measure shape 
the course which the deliberation takes. And the defining character 
of ‘‘practical deliberation’’ is this: that it is an act consciously di- 
rected to the further determination of a causally conditioned, but 
as yet apparently only partially determinate, future. 

Dewey writes: 


Nothing is more extraordinary than the delicacy, promptness, and ingenuity 
with which deliberation is capable of making eliminations and recombinations 
in projecting the course of possible activity. To every shade of imagined cir- 
cumstance there is a vibrating response, and to every complex situation a sensi- 
tiveness as to its integrity, a feeling of whether it does justice to all the facts, 
or overrides some to the advantage of others. Decision is reasonable when de- 
liberation is so conducted.11 


In these terms, reasonable action, or the good, is the object of reason- 


able decision. 

Or, the good may be equated to the reasonable will, if it is made 
clear that ‘‘will,’’ in this context, does not mean wish, nor desire, 
nor motive of any kind, nor primarily any phase of that complex 
of purposive habits which we call character, but rather the complex 
intention #2 developed and adopted by an act of reasonable delibera- 
tion. 

Now two questions will probably come to mind immediately upon 
the presentation of this rather Cartesian definition. In the first 
place, in view of the vast variety of considerations which may be- 
siege fully open-minded and receptive deliberation, drawing it first 
hither and then yon, it may be asked whether there could ever be 

10 Cf, A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 23, ‘‘ Morality of outlook is 
inseparably conjoined with generality of outlook.’’ Also F. C. Sharp, Ethics, 
p. 484, ‘‘To assert that the right is reasonable thus is to assert ... that the 
course of action which it demands is one that would still appeal to us after 
every fact in the universe had been passed in review.’’ 

11 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 194. 

12Cf, F. C. Sharp’s interpretation of the meaning of this word, as in the 
following statement: ‘‘A voluntary act, as we have seen, always involves looking 


forward to results. These expected results may be called the intention of the 
act,’’ Ethics, p. 55. 
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any instance of the nature of the good as just conceived—any ter. 
mination and decision for such susceptible reflection. And then, 
granting a positive answer to this first question, one may ask, 
secondly, to what extent all instances of the good must have the same 
characteristics. By definition wherever the term, ‘‘the good”’ 
applies there some prospect of action stands in a certain relation 
to a certain kind of practical deliberation. The good is this re- 
lational property of a prospective way of action. But what char- 
acteristics, other than this one, if any, must all instances of the good 
have in common ? . 

In what follows I shall seek to show how a consideration of the 
first of these questions leads to an important answer to the second. 


III 


Consideration of the nature of practical deliberation reveals 
three great classes of considerations relevant thereto. There are (1) 
objects of impulsive appetitions, where an ‘‘impulsive appetition’’ 
means a tendency in some man immediately upon the prospect of 
some given state of affairs to release energy and activity of various 
sorts, and to continue such release until that prospect has been ren- 
dered a present actuality. There are (2) complexes of probable 
causally conditioning relations in virtue of which certain prospective 
events are seen as ‘‘means’’ to ‘‘ends’’ where the latter are also 
objects of impulsive appetitions. And (8) there are the alternative 
apparently possible selective plans of procedure, each promising to 
mark out a causally possible path of human endeavor, and in such 
a way as to bring about the attainment of some of the objects of 
impulsive appetitions. 

And this classification is exhaustive. 

To be sure, conflict of impulse may give rise to a reflective mood 
receptive to, and arrested by, directly enjoyed objects that are in 
no sense ‘‘seen in prospect,’’ as the objects of impulsive appetition 
must be, but are simply liked as immediate presentations. Even 
the presentation of a time-order of events which is enjoyed simply 
as such, and not projected before one’s self in time, may be the 
object of such a liking. And the extensiveness of the realm of phe- 
nomena of this general sort—let me call them ‘‘immediate enjoy- 
ments’’—has been shown by Professor Prall, who takes them, if I 
understand him, as constitutive of all ‘‘values.’’1* For example, 

13 The only question here is whether Prall would take immediate enjoyment, 
as I have conceived it, as constitutive of value. My belief that he does so rests 
upon such passages as these. ‘‘ Perceiving means putting content into a rela- 
tional context, while intuiting means keeping content out of any context what- 
ever, and merely having it before us as it appears.’’ But Prall would defend 
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he points out that character, which is perhaps more often considered 
from the practical point of view, may be immediately enjoyed, as 
he finds that he enjoys the Socrates of the Apology.* But arresting 
as such experiences may be, by definition they can not be relevant 
considerations for practical deliberation. For it will be remem- 
bered that such deliberation was defined in terms of ‘‘conscious di- 
rection to the further determination of a causally conditioned, but 
as yet apparently only partially determinate, future.’’ But then 
immediate, wholly non-prospective, enjoyment necessarily carries 
one influenced by it, to the degree of its influence, out of the world 
of practical deliberation. 

And in this connection, I should like to cite the ethical studies 
of Dewey, and others of a similar mind, for I think these go far 
towards demonstrating how widely the meaning of common moral 
ideas, which clearly sway much deliberation, may be understood as 
a recognition of recurring and humanly important aspects of the 
causal complex in which men’s lives are set. Also, of course, there 
are studies such as Westermarck’s to show how ideals which rational- 
istic moralists take as declaring their relevance to human practice 
quite apart from any moving appeal often carry with them appeti- 
tive emotions. Thus we are reminded that Kant found the Moral 
Law sublime,—and clearly he did long for that perfection of a ‘‘holy 
will’’ which he thought it impossible for him, or any other man, to 
attain to, unless it should be beyond this life’s span.** 

But these remarks are being made hurriedly, for they are in- 
tended to be suggestive only. Finally it must be admitted as be- 
yond the reach of the present paper really to prove the point that 
external to the three classes mentioned there can be no consideration 
relevant to genuine practical deliberation. For this would require 
a prolonged study of the definitive nature of such deliberation as 
this was stated above, and I could not be one to minimize the com- 
plexity of such a study in metaphysics. I shall only say this: that 
I believe the point does follow necessarily, given the definition stated, 
and that if this should at any time prove not to be the case, then 
that definition would be modified as an element in the definition of 
the good until it did have this desired consequence. And what has 
just been said should at least suffice, I think, to show that such pro- 
cedure would not be so arbitrary as to delineate a region of human 
‘fa definition of value which finds value exclusively in a relation between the 
mind and its immediately felt datum.’’ ‘‘The Metaphysics of Value,’’ Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 4 (1923), pp. 128 and 
123 respectively. 

14D, W. Prall, ‘‘A Study in the Theory of Value,’’ University of California 


Publications in Philosophy, Vol. III (1922), pp. 199-200. 
15 Cf, Edward Westermarck, Ethical Relativity, Chs. III, VIII, and IX. 
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experience which is not really distinguishable from others (though, 
of course, it is not separable from such a realm of esthetic experience 
as that of which Professor Prall speaks, for example). As for the 
importance of such delineation, this must rest here upon such im- 
portance as the conception of the good, to which it contributes, may 
be judged, from what follows, to possess. 

But then it follows that if a program for action could be dis- 
covered such that it could maintain itself in some act of practical 
deliberation in the face of all available relevant considerations of 
the three types stated, then that program would, then and there, 
constitute a case of reasonable action, or the good, as here conceived; 
while it is clear that no program that could not some time thus 
maintain itself could ever be an instance of the good. To repeat, 
it is part of the meaning of the conception of the good whose value 
for ethical theory I seek to throw open for consideration that this 
should be the ease. 

Relying on this point, then, I shall next present a set of prop- 
erties of a way of acting seen in prospect such that (1) if, but only 
if, they characterize such a way of acting can it qualify as an in- 
stance of the good, and (2) it is entirely possible for a man some- 
times to come upon a prospective way of acting having these prop- 
erties, and to recognize it as such. This set of properties I shall 
term criteria of the good. 






































































IV 


The criteria of the good may be stated as follows: 

(1) To be an instance of the good a way of acting seen in pros- 
pect must be pragmatic in the sense that it must embody a wide and 
carefully established recognition of the probable causal connections 
whereby the events whose occurrence it contemplates are related to 
others which are objects of impulsive appetitions; and, so doing, it 
must be such as to include no event, or set of events, causally incon- 
sistent with any other event also included. 

(2) The prospective way of acting must be formally unified in 
the sense that it shall be seen throughout as the expression of some 
universal purpose, and this a simple one. 

A ‘‘purpose’’ means, here, a system of ends-in-view adopted as 
such by developed practical deliberation. By saying that a pros- 
pective way of acting ‘‘must be seen throughout as the expression of 
a universal purpose’’ I mean that, dependent for its occurrence 
upon repeated occasions of personal effort on the part of the delib- 
erator as the entire contemplated course of events will be, it must 
be thought to be such that at all points where such effort is required 
the purpose in question, together with its implications, will provide 
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sufficient guidance. And the point of this provision appears when 
it is considered in conjunction with the requirement that the pur- 
pose be simple. A simple purpose, here, means one which contains 
few ends-in-view. Of course, an entire contemplated program of 
events selected in deliberation is a purpose. And it is a ‘‘universal’’ 
purpose for the future it contemplates. One may always refer to 
the entire program, and find adequate guidance in any coming 
oceasion for personal effort. But if an attempt is made to simplify 
the situation, and to find in a few ends-in-view, together with all 
that their adoption will imply, sufficient practical guidance towards 
the whole scheme of things which is contemplated, then the require- 
ment of universality displays its cogency. For it might suffice me 
now to center attention upon a single goal in order to do what I can 
at present towards the realization of the special future which I have 
deliberately chosen; but examination might show that in practical 
junctures to come this same focus of attention would not tend to 
the realization of the aspects of that future then in the balances. 
I could not, then, adopt the single goal in question as an ideally 
simple universal purpose for the entire program of events contem- 
plated. Simple it would be, but not universal. 

(3) The realm of objects of impulsive appetitions brought with- 
in the scope of a prospect which is to be an instance of the good must 


be sufficiently inclusive to make a place for some such object for 
every impulsive appetition which, one would believe, would make 
itself felt in the course of his life to come if he should persistently, 
and always, follow the guidance of the central purpose specified un- 
der the second criterion. 

The first criterion is to be compared with this characteristic state- 
ment of Professor Dewey : 


The difference between genuine, valid good, and a counterfeit, specious good 
is unreal, or it is a difference consequent upon reflection, or criticism, and the 
significant point is that this difference is equivalent to that made by discovery 
of relationships, of conditions and consequences,16 


But I would point out that consideration of causes and conse- 
quences alone surely might be an endless matter, and that conse- 
quently, even if there were no other reason than this, such considera- 
tion could not be made the sole eriterion of reasonableness of 
intention. There must be some reasonable limit to the breadth of 
causal reflection, but such reflection bears within itself the cue to 
no such limitation. Of course, one may pretty well rely on the ur- 
gency of desire, or the poverty of intellect and imagination, to bring 
reflection within bounds. But this is to rely on irrational forees— 
from which there is an escape, if one should care to seek it. 


16 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 403. 
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The second criterion is not wholly unlike Kant’s first form of the 

Categorical Imperative. That is, in asserting that a reasonable pro- 
gram for action must be seen as an expression of a universal pur- 
pose it suggests the doctrine that we shall obey practical reason only 
when we act on a principle which we can will as a universal law. 
But, of course, the differences, also, are great, and important; and 
perhaps this one especially. By universality, in this connection 
Kant means, in part, the property of a law which shall hold of all 
men. The statement here given, on the other hand, does not call 
primarily for a common principle for a community of individuals 
(though this would, in fact, be usually involved), but rather for 
such a principle for the crowd of coming occasions for his own per- 
sonal effort which fall within the scope of the deliberator’s present 
intention. 

Perhaps, then, John Laird was looking into the region where the 
second criterion lies when, conceiving values as the sort of things 
which ‘‘ justify imperatives,’’ he stressed the importance of discover- 
ing not ‘‘intrinsic values,’’ but ‘‘dominant goods,’’ or things which 
would be good in all connections."" 

The third criterion may, perhaps, be judged to express some- 
thing of the underlying motive of the Utilitarian tradition in ethical 
thought. This tradition arose, Professor Whitehead has said, as an 
expression of the attitude of Christian benevolence seeking a for- 
mula with which to attack and reform the cruelties of a brutal 
young industrialism.1®* John Stuart Mill was, then, only recogniz- 
ing the guiding force behind the movement he defended when he 
wrote: ‘‘In the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth we read the whole 
spirit of the ethics of utility.’"° His arguments, so weak in them- 
selves, from an untenable psychological hedonism, and his calcula- 
tions of quantities of good, smacking so much of a preoccupation 
with economics, and the industrial counting house ?°—these are to 
be interpreted as secondary, as artificial means to the end, and not 
the underlying motive itself. Really (this would be the conclusion) 
William James and R. B. Perry have provided a truer utilitarian- 
ism than the classical Utilitarians themselves. For James’s view 
expresses better a universal sympathy with all sorts and conditions 
of human life. And now Perry explicitly recognizes such sym- 
pathy as a central principle of criticism, and shows carefully how 
it must and may function—through ‘‘a principle of inclusiveness,”’ 

17 John Laird, A Study in Moral Theory, Ch. ITI. 

18 A, N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, Part One, Ch. III, Sec. 6. 


19 J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism (7th edition), p. 24. 
20 Cf. John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 199-209. 
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which, also, James had assumed, in his benevolence, but without 
elaborating and justifying it.” 

But not to enter into any adequate discussion of this school of 
thought, and especially of what I do take to be its best development 
in R. B. Perry’s works, one remark may, perhaps, be made very 
briefly. An all-embracing system of interests such that it could 
free universal benevolence (e.g., interest in the advancement of all 
interests) from internal conflict, directing all its energies into one 
self-consistent course of procedure, has been said by Professor Perry 
to have ideal status.2? But in whatever sense or senses this may be 
true, I submit that the thing is not a real possibility ; in which con- 
nection suffice it here to accept Professor Parker’s arguments to 
the necessity of loss in any integration of interests.** Practically 
speaking, all interests could never be reconciled. But if, then, in- 
elusiveness is to serve as a standard for reasonable conduct, there 
must be some reasonably justifiable limitation of the sphere of its 
application within the world of all those interests which would make 
an appeal to a universally benevolent man. 

I do not suggest that Professor Perry denies this. Rather he 
is not directly concerned with the problem in the General Theory of 
Value, which, very wisely, is not intended, if I understand it, as in- 
clusive of any very complete treatment of the fundamental prob- 
lems of conduct. However the point would ultimately have to be 


dealt with. (And I can not find it adequately treated in Professor 
Perry’s other writings.) But, as conceived in the present paper, 
the standard of inclusiveness concerns only what I shall show to be 
a multitude, but a manageable multitude, of appetitions—namely, 
all those which will beset one if he is constantly committed to a cen- 
tral purpose for life of a stated type.** 


21 William James, ‘‘The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life,’’ in The 
Will to Believe, and other Essays, passim, and especially the delightfully naive 
argument on page 195. ‘‘Take any demand, however slight, which any creature, 
however weak, may make. Ought it not for its own sake to be satisfied. If not, 
prove why not!’’ 

R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, pp. 669-694. This passage starts 
from a discussion of James’s tacit assumption of a principle of inclusiveness. 
As treated here, this principle, for Perry as well as for James, is seen to have 
the following implication: that while between two independent and conflicting 
interests there is nothing to choose, a third interest in a program which would 
harmonize the other two takes precedence over either, and is the only sound 
solution for the practical problem which the conflict raises. It is this aspect 
of the principle with which I am concerned. The calculation of graded quanti- 
ties of value in terms of which Perry elsewhere treats of inclusiveness has no 
relevance to the present approach to the problems of practice. 

22 R. B. Perry, loc. cit., p. 687. 

23 DeWitt Parker, Human Values, pp. 101-102. 

24 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 403. Italics mine. 
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So much, then, for the nature of the three criteria considered 
separately. Further, the pattern of interrelationships among them 
is to be emphasized. In the reasonable program for living the causal 
complexes to be considered are those which affect the special field 
of objects of impulsive appetition coming to a man living according 
to a certain constant purpose. And the central purpose is such that, 
in the real causal environment as one can understand this, it marks 
out a course making a place for all the appetition which, so one be- 
lieves, will accompany it. Thus the scheme of interrelationships 
may be seen to be similar to that found by Professor Karl Schmidt 
among his ‘‘eriteria of truth.’’ * 

In Bradleian language, the ‘‘form’’ requires the ‘‘matter’’ and 
the ‘‘matter’’ requires the ‘‘form,’’ and, in any particular instance 
of the good will, both form and matter are in some measure what 
they are due to surrounding conditions which vary with the times.** 

Now if the previously stated exhaustive classification of considera- 
tions relevant to genuine practical deliberation is remembered, it 
may be shown as follows that there is an instance of the good when- 
ever, and only when, a way of acting seen in prospect satisfying 
the above criteria is discovered in practical deliberation. 

If, but only if, the third criterion (that of inclusiveness) is satis- 
fied, can a program for action face successfully in deliberation every 
object of impulsive appetition which could exhibit relevance thereto. 
For if such a program is inclusive, then it is such that mm the future 
it contemplates no appetition running into conflict with it can be 
experienced. All appetitions, it must appear, will support and es- 
tablish the program in question, rather than contesting its claims. 
But unless the inclusive criterion is satisfied there can be no open- 
minded security against incompatible and competing appetitions. 

Further, if, and only if, the second (or formalistic) criterion is 
satisfied, can a program meet successfully any and every integrative 
purpose which might suggest itself, and compete for adoption. For, 
so far as adequacy for guidance in all expected occasions of per- 
sonal effort is concerned, there can be no call for any purpose other 
than that in which a program satisfying this criterion centers. By 
definition, none other is required to effect the contemplated results. 
Nor, furthermore, is there any need to give preference to another 
way of finding guidance towards these results because of the latter’s 
simplicity. 

The crucial consideration here is the mind’s deep-rooted love of 


25 Karl Schmidt, ‘‘ Critique of Cognition and its Principles,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. VI (1909), pp. 281-287. 

26 For the latter point, cf, Bradley, Ethical Studies, pp. 171-172; for a 
summary of his views on the former points, p. 212. 
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simplicity of order in complexity of detail, whatever be the realm 
of experience concerned. We follow Occam’s razor; and in fine art 
we seek beautiful economy of means to a given effect. Similarly, 
in the realm of practice, a simple, if adequate, way of integrating 
one’s active outlook on the future takes precedence over one which 
is confusingly complex. Men require for their living ‘‘one increas- 
ing purpose.’’ But the ‘‘universally’’ adequate, and simple, pur- 
pose is secure against comparison with others. 

And, by the same tokens, such a purpose alone is secure. That 
is, the discovery of such a purpose in open-minded practical delib- 
eration is not only sufficient, but also necessary, in order that all 
competing purposes may be there renounced. 

Finally, the first (or pragmatic) criterion requires of any pro- 
gram which shall satisfy it a recognition of the probable causal re- 
lations bearing upon the objectives with which it is concerned. And 
so much, of course, is necessary if the whole realm of considerations 
concerning causal relations, so far as these may be relevant, is to be 
taken fully into account. But further in the study of causal re- 
lations deliberation presented with a program satisfying also the 
inclusive and the formalistic criteria can have no call to go. 

With no one of the three criteria, then, can we dispense if we 
seek an object for reasonable decision in practical deliberation. But, 
satisfied together in any prospect, the set will suffice to make it such 
an object (which is to say, an instance of the good). 

Now, of course, it still remains to prove that sometimes, at least, 
a man can actually find, and adopt, a program for action having the 
necessary specifications now before us. I think, however, that the 
following considerations are now sufficient to establish the point. 

In the first place, the pragmatic criterion requires only a recogni- 
tion of probable causal relations. And probability is relative to evi- 
dence. There is, perhaps, no finite end to the actual causal con- 
ditions bearing upon any prospective set of events. But there is 
a much nearer end to conditions of this type whose efficacy along 
any definitely statable lines is appreciably probable relatively to the 
information available to any given prospicient deliberator at any 
stated time.*7 Thus a recognition of causal relations as extensive 
as has been called for will not be impossible unless it should be be- 
cause, among the impulsive appetitions which must be considered, 
there should appear a capriciousness and immense variety too com- 
plex to make possible any pragmatic study whatever of the entire 
field. 

Secondly, such difficulty as may be encountered in satisfying 


27 Cf. Bertrand Russell’s early definition of the ‘‘right’’ act in terms of 
probable, rather than actual, consequences. Philosophical Essays, pp. 22-25. 
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the second, or formalistic, criterion clearly must arise from the fact 
that the central purpose here required must come to terms with the 
whole realm of appetitive tendencies which will accompany it if it is 
constantly adhered to. 

That is, it is clearly about the demands of the inclusive criterion 
that difficulties focus. But then consider these two points. 

First, I would recall such arguments as Dewey’s concerning the 
extent to which the direction of man’s ‘‘original’’ impulsive equip- 
ment comes to be determined by his growing life in the social milieu, 
and the milieu of complex purposes which he makes his own as he 
matures; and I would refer, also, to Hocking’s interesting and effec- 
tive exhibition of the fact that ‘‘instincts’’ do not have meaning in 
themselves, but are things to give a meaning to.”® 

And, secondly, I would bring to mind the experience of such 
good men as Confucius, who said: 


At fifteen my mind was bent on learning. At thirty I stood firm. At forty 
I was free from delusions. At fifty I understood the laws of Providence. At 
sixty my ears were attentive to truth. At seventy I could follow my heart’s 
desire without transgressing the law. 


And in this connection I assume that Professor Sharp’s arguments 
to the presence of a large element of Utilitarianism in Confucius’ 
ethics show this much at least; that the sage was deeply concerned 
with, and profoundly aware of, the consequences bearing upon hu- 
man interests which his principles entailed.”® 

In short, there is much to be said in general terms, and very 
cogently, of the extensive tractableness of human nature; and a man 
like Confucius seems to present us with an actual case of one whose 
impulses did become so schooled that, looking into the future with 
well-founded opinion as to the results of the events there contem- 
plated, he could feel confident that the principles he espoused would 
make an approved place for all impulses arising within him. 

Of course, no one doubts that the exemplification of the good in 
human experience is difficult; and perhaps it is impossible in a com- 
plex society which insensibly instills in its members a thousand and 
one poorly selected and conflicting interests and desires. Further, 
the situation is complicated by the fact that, granted some prospect 
an instance of the good relatively to my deliberation now, tomorrow 
it may be such no longer. Some change in the social environment, 
or some discovery of new evidence bearing upon the consequences 

28 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 84-124. W. E. Hocking, 
Human Nature and its Remaking, passim. 


29 F. C. Sharp, Ethics, pp. 334-338. The above translation of the famous 
quotation from Confucius may be found in The Sayings of Confucius, Lionel 
Giles, editor, John Murray, publisher, p. 83. 
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of goals now held in prospect, may make changed demands upon 
open-minded deliberation. But these things only mean that ex- 
emplification of the good in human experience must be worked for, 
and not in the ivory tower; and that the good is by nature a grow- 
ing ideal, to rest in the possession of which is to lose it. But a pos- 
sible path lies open towards the ideal—towards occasional, if fre- 
quently evanescent, visitations of human experience by the nature 
of the good. This path lies through rightly directed schooling of 
human nature. That is, through the development of continually 
pragmatic, but at the same time both principle-seeking and impulse- 
considerate, human character. 

However, it is to be noted that if the way to exemplification of 
the good lies through the development of character, still character 
itself can not exemplify the good. The good is the definitive nature 
of a good will, or reasonable complex deliberate intention. Only 
in a man of the right kind of character, to be sure, can such ‘‘ good 
will’’ be present. But deliberate intent is not habitual appetitive 
tendency (though the two may have the same object) while the 
stuff of character is habitual appetition. And, furthermore, as 
Bradley saw, a man with a good will within him is not, as a fact, 
likely to find that the goals which his character puts before him al- 
ways conform to those of his good will. When good will is in a 
man, it must be true that he need not depart from it in any purpose 


or impulse. But he is likely to, by failing to adhere strictly to the 
requisite central purpose.*® 


VII 


I have, then, defined a conception of the good, and shown that its 
exemplification in human experience is not impossible. I have 
shown, too, that all exemplifications of the good must have certain 
properties in common beyond that ascribed to them by the definition, 
and these further properties are such as to make clear, in a general 
way, the sort of thing for which we all must work, if we make reali- 
zation of the good as defined our ideal and standard—namely, indi- 
vidually, and through society, we must work for the development 
of a certain type of human character. But this is to say that the 
definition proposed has been exhibited as providing a real approach 
to the eriticism and enlightenment of common moral standards. 
Further, it has been pointed out that although in the cyes of many 
who are thoroughly satisfied with ‘‘the value point of view in 
ethics,’’ the proposed view will doubtless appear quite heretical, 
nevertheless, it is not out of keeping with some of the great elements 


80 Cf. F. H. Bradley, op. cit., pp. 214-220 and 226-228, for a discussion of 
the relation between the ‘‘good self’’ and the ‘‘bad self.’’ 
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in our European and American tradition of moral reflection. And 
now let me simply list for the reader’s consideration certain other 
leading advantages to which the view can lay claim, as follows: its 
provision for a large measure of relativity in ethics, without sacri- 
ficing an objective verifiability for ethical judgments; its avoidance 
of a theoretical centralization of the concept of motivation, not 
preventing a recognition of the crucial practical importance of 
sound motivational habits, or character; its direct address to the 
distinctive problems of practical deliberation, and the promise of 
real solutions for these problems inherent in its monism, though no 
reduction of ethical theory to casuistry is implied. 

And then still one further comment I should like to make. If 
some one, recognizing to the full the meanings of the partially ex- 
pressed points which have just been made, should still be inclined to 
ask why the proposed view deserves attention, I should not ask him 
to luxuriate, with me, in the aura of magnificence which has come to 
surround the term ‘‘reason’’—in some quarters. But at the same 
time there has always been a rather exciting, if often socially ques- 
tionable, appeal in radical open-mindedness and breadth of vision. 
And though the Hegelians, by their tendency to identify the ideal 
with the actual, and, especially, the political state with the ideal 
community,*? may have forfeited any right to be the interpreters of 
the Platonic Tradition,* still this is not to deny the presence of some 
very profound significance in that dialectical attitude which would 
court criticism and opposition from every hand, to absorb it, as it 
were, and suffer redirection and enlargement thereby. For this 
attitude exhibits a ‘‘ world-loyalty,’’ and in an old sense of the word, 
in an infinite—e.g., in an unlimited—manner; and as such it ex- 
presses, I think, something important in the nature of religion. I 
suggest, therefore, that it is of important value, among other things, 
from the point of view of religion, to trace along some such lines as 
those sketched here, a relation between every-day moral standards, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, an attitude fully ready to change 
and to grow through open welcome to any and every impact from 
the world of ‘‘all relevant considerations’’ into which the human 

31 A mode of thought which does not seem to me more satisfactory when it 
is held, as by Bradley, for example, to be only ‘‘ partially true.’’ In the Ethical 
Studies, it will be remembered, Essay V is eloquent of the truth of the sort of 
view in question. Essay VI turns to declare it only partially true, and with 


much less enthusiasm. Perhaps it is this failing on Bradley’s part which has 
done most to conceal the important insights in which other portions of his 
ethical analysis—so I believe—abound. 

32J take this term in the broad sense developed in James A. Notopolous’s 
‘The Divided Line of the Platonic Tradition,’’ this JourNnaL, Vol. XXXII 
(1935), pp. 57-66. 
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spirit may be plunged. And it may be that so to proceed is not 
only thus important, but also, in a further sense, revealing—reveal- 
ing of the basic principle which has always inspired advocacies of 
formalistic, and inclusive, and pragmatic, standards for human con- 
duct, and other ethical theories as well. But here, of course, meta- 
physical issues arise which can not be considered in the present 
paper. 
JOHN A. CLARK. 
EARLHAM COLLEGE. 





IS FREE SPEECH A RIGHT? 


()*2 of the chief refuges taken by the propagandist is the right 

of free speech which, after Thomas Jefferson, he lays claim to 
as inalienable. But when ‘‘selling the Public’’ is practised under 
cover of freedom-of-speech rights the principle that is appealed to 
in support of these rights—the freedom of individuals to find out the 
truth for themselves—is itself undermined. The present argument 
is meant to show that since neither of the concepts, ‘‘freedom,’’ nor 
‘‘speech,’’ is able to stand on its own two feet, but each is implicative 
both of its antecedent principle and subsequent application, the 
term ‘‘free speech,’’ though full of sound and fury, is significant 
of nothing—beyond the cheap cunning of those who appeal to it for 
furthering selfish ends, and the quixotic trust of the gallant among 
its defenders. 

Freedom as a positive factor in political organization is held to 
rest on a more ultimate principle, as the many codes for the control 
of conduct indicate. This idea of freedom is carried over also to 
the ideal of free speech—though here only as an afterthought. The 
fundamental law for freedom of speech as formulated in the Vir- 
ginia Constitution of 1780 which begins unreservedly, ‘‘ Any person 
may speak, write, and publish his sentiments on any subject,’’ ends 
with the qualification, ‘‘being responsible for the abuse [as defined 
by law] of that liberty.’’ The qualification by its very nature is to 
lock the flood-gates—though, to be sure, only after the flood. But 
it does admit necessity for suppressing ‘‘abuses’’ even though the 
suppression is to follow rather than precede the issuances of libel 
and slander, the propaganda for the sale of worthless stock, poison 
cosmetics, and so on. But if the law had stated that the men 
must face the consequences of their speech behavior it could not 
have been formulated as the right of free speech, but its opposite, 
the duty of guarded speech—which is evidently what its aim is 
toward, indirectly. 

The truth is that the principle of liberty on which free speech 
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would rest is incapable of sustaining it. Liberty is not a genuine 
end of knowledge—it is only the condition of its pursuit. Free 
speech (like free conduct of all sorts) as unregulated behavior ig- 
nores the teleological principle without which freedom itself can have 
no application. 

The limits to be put on behavior (including speech behavior) 
are supplied by the real world, and to trust in an inner limiting 
agency is not enough unless the trust is justified in the result, and 
the justification evident to all unspoiled and mature minds. Un- 
regulated conduct in speech is no more desirable than it is in other 
forms of behavior. Nevertheless though ‘‘free conduct’’ retains a 
stigma of carelessness, or ignorance, or both, ‘‘free speech’’ is held 
a worthy ideal. By a metathesis of meanings, dating from the 
eighteenth century, plus the behaviorists’ recent facile identification 
of speech with thought, ‘‘free speech’’ is erroneously upheld as in- 
dicating a man’s freedom to arrive at the truth in his own way and 
time instead of at the point of a bayonet and ina hurry. The result 
of this insistence on the right to freedom of speech has brought most 
of the bewilderment and distraction in present world politics and 
morals. Having many people say different things at the same time 
accounts for our ‘‘declining age of liberalism,’’ whose chief suffering, 
according to Professor W. E. Hocking in a recent address, is ‘‘a 
flabby mediocrity of mind and character which inspires a sort of 
moral loathing.’’ Why not? Free speech may have been intended 
by its adherents to produce the univocal word of truth, but it is 
never powerful enough to produce anything except a Babel confu- 
sion of tongues. Liberals who comment on the threatened loss of 
freedom of speech as due to its abuse by those who would avail them- 
selves of this right just to destroy it dismiss this phenomenon as one 
of those logical impasses or verbal contradictions that life gives the 
lie to. The impasse or the contradiction is, however, in the concept 
itself. 

Though speech is a form of conduct it is capable, of course, of 
expressing thought beyond all other kinds of behavior; but speech 
is not to be wholly identified with thought since, though the means 
of as complete an expression of the highest intelligence man can 
attain, language never escapes its symbolic reference. Where this 
reference is explicit as in language by definition (e.g., in dictionary 
meanings of words) we have conscious symbolism. Where it is im- 
plicit as it must always be in language in use the reference is not 
wholly conscious but it is as present and necessary as the background 
of a picture. Language, therefore, is always held to a certain in- 
sufficiency of expressiveness: By definition, where the thought ob- 
viously overshadows the word, and as behavior where the thought 
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of the writer or speaker is always interposing itself as interpreting 
things with words. The psychologists, in fact, have begun to worry 
about the limiting of intelligence to the scholar. Their mental tests, 
it is alleged, determine scholastic aptitude only, leaving untouched 
the widely distributed abilities in handicrafts, arts, mechanics, and 
even the ability to succeed in social or business ways. The term, 
‘intelligence test,’’ as applied only to scholastic capacity, in short, 
has come back to the psychologist after forty years’ idolatry of the 
market-place as well as the schools with its fine edges blunted as a 
ruler for the psychologist’s painstaking task—the measuring of 
minds. 

But, after all, what other way of mental testing is there? We 
have nothing but words to express thoughts with intelligibly. We 
regard non-verbal signs like musical notations and arithmetical codes 
as metaphorical language, but no one uses these signs without first 
explaining his intention in words, not even the dilettante who main- 
tains that music is a ‘‘ universal language’’ capable of going beyond 
words in the expression of ideas. As ‘‘languages’’ neither the arts 
nor the sciences (qua arts and sciences) are self-contained in the 
way words are. Each expression field depends on words for ad- 
ditional interpretation. For though scholastic prowess does not 
show artistic or mechanical genius, nor personal magnetism or the 
lack of it, it does show the one power—that of seeing things together 
—without which all others must remain in the rule-of-thumb class. 
The expression of this synoptic power as such is possible only in 
language which remains at once the differentiating mark between 
men and animals and the means of explanation of scientific dis- 
coveries, artistic creations, and philosophic truth—the interpreting 
knowledge itself. 

The facile uses of words for conveying thoughts at second-hand, 
the webs of plausible lies woven by knaves, neither change nor 
qualify the fact that words alone carry meaning the most adequately. 
No one ever accepts the liar’s words as literally representing his 
thoughts—nor is the rote language of church creeds and scientific 
formulae always representative (indeed it is never held as representa- 
tive except as the esthetic experience is vouchsafed the worshipper 
or scholar in addition to the words he uses at second-hand), but often 
belies thoughts of the individual who repeats it. The perversive uses 
as well as the conveniences of use to which language may be put 
only show the inherent relation of separation between speech and 
thought, and the demand for tolerance of free speech as making for 
or meaning freedom of thought is invalidated by the fundamental 
failure to identify the two. The words are no more than thoughts’ 
intimate instruments—they are never the thoughts themselves. 
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Speaking or writing one’s thoughts helps thinking, i.e., makes 
it easier, just because the expression of a thought in words holds it 
in those limits before the mind for better concentration of the sub- 
ject—but these expressive activities in aiding thinking give exactly 
the same kind of help as reading or listening, where the subject is 
interesting. And to believe either that a swollen vocabulary or 
knowledge of other languages than the native aids thought-capacity 
is to subseribe to what is on a par of naiveté with the catalogue ad- 
. vertisement of a formal logic course in a state university that it fur- 
nishes students with the methods of sound reflective thinking! 
Students who enroll in such a course with such a hope are probably 
in need of these methods, but they will, alas!, not find what they 
seek. Even if per impossibile fluency-in-argument ability resulted 
from the study of logic neither this nor the familarity with meanings 
of many words indicates a correspondingly increased thought-ac- 
tivity. One’s store of truth is not necessarily co-extensive with 
one’s word-stock. The only tri-linguist I ever knew—the ability 
to talk with equal ease in two languages is rare, and in three, almost 
unknown—in spite of being altogether at home alike in the expres- 
sive tongues of France, England, and Germany, had little more to 
say in any of them than that his linguistic talent was not enough 
appreciated by various university authorities over the country. So 
much for fluency in words! And in regard to fluency in argu- 
ment, repartee, as every experienced teacher knows to his advantage, 
is chiefly repertoire. He in whose repertoire the answers are found 
quickest is the teacher whom long dealing with the stock arguments 
offered by succeeding generations of students has armed for prac- 
tically all questions concerning his particular subject-matter. That 
repartee which passes for keen intelligence and quick inspiration 
with new crops of pupils may indicate on the contrary that the in- 
structor’s mental exercise has taken convenient ruts. Repetition at 
its best makes for familiarity with facts; at its worst it makes for ac- 
ceptance of familiarities as facts—as the commercial advertisers for 
example are usually well aware. 

The general aspiration to liberty is rooted in the faith that reason 
rules the world, and, this being so, an individual’s discovery of the 
truth for himself is the only way he can attain it. Even when en- 
forced lack of liberty calls attention to freedom as the necessary 
condition for reaching desired cultural goals it is to be sought just 
as the means to the life of reason, as atmosphere rather than objec- 
tive. 

Toward the end of the last century in England, Cassell and Com- 
pany sent to British men of letters the question, ‘‘Why I Am A 
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Liberal?’’ and among the replies published by them in 1885 was 
the poem by Robert Browning which ends: 


But little can or do the best of us: 

That little is achieved thro’ Liberty. 

Who then dares hold, emancipated thus, 
His fellow shall continue bound? NotI 
Who live, love, labour freely, nor discuss 

A brother’s right to freedom. [My italics.] 


This ‘‘right to freedom’’ automatically rules out the right to speak 
the speech of prejudice. The emancipated one ‘‘dares hold’’ no 
view that shows truth clouded by desires. All speech therefore, 
which, as conduct mirroring disobedience to the liberal’s logic, in- 
dicates ethical non-freedom, is to be disavowed by, and not in spite 
of, that logic. 

The metaphysical groundwork of liberty, e.g., as suggested in 
Hegel’s doctrine that ‘‘the truth of necessity is freedom,’’ is not to 
be flouted as equivocal or paradoxical unless freedom is taken for 
an ultimate principle, which it can in its nature never be. The 
necessity for personal liberty in a world of developing individuals 
has resulted in the questionable appeal for toleration of the expres- 
sion of any and all opinions—this appeal, in fact, necessarily ac- 
companies the belief that men have the right to say what they think. 
However, in an article published recently by an outstanding liberal 
who, by declaring that free speech is both a personal right and a 
social utility, contradicted his own conclusion, we find this summing 
up of the matter of tolerance: ‘‘Liberalism .. . tolerates . . . only 
the tolerant.’’? How, then, is free speech to exist if the speech of 
the intolerant is barred at the outset? Is this right of men to pal- 
ter with them like the witches with Macbeth—to keep the word of 
promise to their ears and break it to their hopes? Yet what more 
is there to be given the ideal of free speech than this flimsiest of lip- 
service? What more did even Voltaire render it for all the brave 
words of his epigram, ‘‘I disagree absolutely with what you say, 
but I will defend to the death your right to say it’’? Subtile as 
Voltaire was, he could not have defended an opponent’s right to an 
opposing view without betraying a degree of acquiescence in that 
view. 

Liberalism falls into self-contradiction by tolerating only the tol- 
erant just for those who, like Professor Smith, take liberty as both 
end and means. ‘‘Liberalism,’’ he has said justly, ‘‘tolerates only 
the tolerant,’’ but this is because liberalism accepts tolerance as it 


1‘*The Strategic Liberty of Liberalism,’’ by T. V. Smith, in The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLVI (1936), pp. 330-349. 
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does freedom—as the necessary atmosphere for growth into itself (as 
every other truth), and at the same time holds it to its subsidiary 
rank in a definite body of accepted truth. Tolerance is always re- 
ferred to some thing to some purpose—even that tolerance which is 
indifference, since this operates as a sort of protective mechanism 
against the infinite whirl of multiple life in order to permit thought 
to focus on matters of immediate concern. However, indifference is 
tolerance of a negative kind and is generally dismissed (and with 
reason) as false tolerance. There are two ways of positive tolerance, 
and the first as the tolerance for opposing hypotheses functions only 
‘so long as the evidence is incomplete. This is the tolerance of faith, 
for the acceptance of more than one explanation of a truth-situation 
is provisional, signifying belief in the existence of that which is as 
yet unknown as particular though known in general to exist in some 
one true reconstituting judgment, which is to explain all present 
apparent discrepancies. Tolerance as faith is practised par excel- 
lence in science. The same scientist may hold antithetical notions 
about the nature of the atom (though not, of course, at the same 
time) and tolerate his brother scientists’ still differing opinions. It 
is not due to the fact that these opinions make no difference in prac- 
tical life, as it has been frequently suggested, that academic tolerance 
can be practised. All the opinions are important in one way or an- 
other—even the ones that are later to be discarded. Academic tol- 
erance is actually only another name for a strong working faith in 
discoverable truth. 

But there is another way of tolerance and it is that which comes 
from knowledge and is explicit of what faith has only implied. In 
either case, in tolerance by faith or in tolerance by knowledge, we 
are referred to a definite truth-situation. Where truth is achieved 
already, the tolerance accorded is just to those who are shown as 
definitely on their way to that truth. It is the tolerance of a teacher 
for a willing pupil, and accompanies the teacher’s direction to, and 
illuminating of, the path to the known solution of the problem. 
Only the teacher who knows his own subject fully but knows also with 
Plotinus that teaching reaches so far only to indicate the way, that 
the vision must be the pupil’s own achievement, is capable of true 
tolerance, and only the leaders of men who emulate the wise teacher 
in this regard can be called tolerant when the question is one of 
knowledge. 

Liberalism whose accent on persuasion in dealing with others 
signifies ends to be attained insists that men shall be free to act as 
intelligent beings. To persuade to belief in persuasion would be im- 
possible without objectives to be approved by both the persuaders 
and their followers; and to insist that men shall be free to say what- 
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ever they think is unnecessary, beside the point, and in its effects a 
betrayal of the mother-tenet of liberalism. 


M. Wuitcoms HEss. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
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Descartes, Correspondance. Publiée avee une introduction et des 
notes par Cu. Apam et G. MmHaup. Tome I. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1936. ix + 477 pp. 80 frs. 


This new edition of Descartes’ correspondence, though intended 
for a wider public than that of Adam and Tannery, has no less use- 
fulness for students of the seventeenth century. For it includes 
the whole Descartes-Huygens letters, published in 1926 by Roth, as 
well as a number of letters which, having been discovered while the 
older edition was in press, were printed in the last volume or in the 
supplement. The Latin letters are given both in the original and 
in French translation and Descartes’ spelling is modernized. 

It would be absurd to attempt a résumé of such a volume or in 
fact to do more than congratulate the editors on the great success 
of their task and ourselves on having the opportunity of reading the 
results. One thing above all others stands out in this selection of 
letters—the catholicity of Descartes’ interests. The smaller histories 
of philosophy necessarily discuss his epistemological and methodo- 
logical views above all else, but when one reads his correspondence, 
one is amazed at his interest in music—the results of which appeared 
in Rameau,—medicine, Biblical exegesis, and minor problems in ap- 
plied physics. In this he was more typically of what we are used 
to call the Renaissance than philosophers since Kant. For Descartes 
escaped the misfortune of living in a period when natural science 
was believed to deal only with phenomena and could as a conse- 
quence demand that his philosophical ideas be founded on as sound 
a foundation as his scientific ideas. 

G. B. 


Schelling: Of Human Freedom. A Translation of F. W. J. Schel- 
ling’s Philosophische Untersuchungen itiber das Wesen der 
menschlichen Freiheit und die damit zusammenhangenden gegen- 
stiinde. JAMES GUTMANN. With a critical Introduction and 
Notes. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 1936. li 
+128 pp. $1.50. 

We welcome the translation of these ‘‘Inquiries’’ which may 
bring about a better understanding of Schelling in this country, al- 
though Schelling’s philosophy probably never will become popular 
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again. It is too much a part of the pattern of a time which will 
never return. But his problems are eternal and in spite of his pe- 
culiarities he has a deeper insight into these problems than those who 
look down upon him. I hope that the excellent translation of the 
‘‘TInquiries’’ is only the promising beginning of the translation of the 
more important works, ‘‘ Philosophy of Nature,’’ Philosophy of Art” 
and of a revision of the translation of the ‘‘System of Transcen- 
dental Idealism.’’ I should particularly welcome a translation of 
the ‘‘Vorlesungen tiber die Methode des Akademischen Studiums,”’ 
a work which has not lost its importance for our time. 

Gutmann’s introduction to the ‘‘Inquiries’’ offers a good ap- 
proach to the complicated development of Schelling’s ideas of Ger- 
man romanticism, and German idealistic philosophy at a crucial 
point. Gutmann is entirely right in saying that we must not take 
Schelling merely as a transition from Fichte to Hegel, and the ‘‘In- 
quiries’’ gives justification for this point of view. For Schelling 
is the beginning (or at least the best exponent) of two new lines in 
German Idealism—an irrationalistic one which leads to Schopenhauer 
and Bergson and a theosophic one akin to Jakob Boehme and Baader. 
Both of these lines of philosophical development are very different 
from Fichte’s and Hegel’s philosophies. In the development of 
Schelling the ‘‘Inquiries’’ have an important place; everyone who 
is interested in the transition from the ‘‘idealistic’’ Schelling to the 


later ‘‘theosophic’’ one will be glad to see published this little work 
in an English translation. 
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Ludwig Feuerbachs Religionsphilosophie. ‘‘Die Auflisung der 
Theologie in Anthropologie.’’ (Forschungen zur Neueren Phi- 
losophie wnd ihrer Geschichte. Vol. VII.) Grecor Nip.ina. 
Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh. 1936. 216 pp. 4.80 M. 


As a very readable exposition of Feuerbach’s philosophy of re- 
ligion with numerous quotations illustrating its development and 
many animadversions upon the Feuerbach criticism, this book serves 
a useful purpose. Feuerbach’s break with Hegel is illuminatingly 
described and warmly seconded, but the author fails to see that 
Feuerbach substituted for MHegel’s abstractions, ‘‘God’’ and 
*‘Spirit,’’ not concrete historical men, but other abstractions, ‘‘Man”’ 
and ‘‘Love.’’ Hegel’s influence persisted, the author shows, in spite 
of everything. Thus Feuerbach continued to treat men more as 
things than as subjects and so failed, the author regrets, to attain to 
Kierkegaard’s insight that the essence of Man can be found only in 
the inwardness of personal life. The author’s bias, moreover, is 
seen in the undue emphasis he places upon Feuerbach as a religious 
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reformer and prophet and his silence concerning the subject which 
makes Feuerbach most interesting today, i.e., his decisive influence 
on Marx and Engels and on the socialist movement as a whole. 
Though the book was published in Germany, Feuerbach is not 
praised as a forerunner of German Neo-paganism nor condemned 
as an abetter of the detested Marxism, and National Socialism is 
not mentioned. 
V. J. McG. 


The Nature of Physical Theory. P. W. BripemMan. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1936. 138 pp. $2.00. 


In this expanded version of the Vanuxem Lectures which he 
delivered last December, Professor Bridgman examines once more 
mooted questions in logic, mathematics, and contemporary physics 
from the point of view of his well-known operational theory of mean- 
ing. As might be expected, it contains valuable comments upon cur- 
rent theories in his own field. Since he is primarily an experimental 
scientist, it is natural to find him stressing and illustrating the im- 
portance of the ‘‘text’’ which must accompany, though often not 
explicitly, the equations of physics and which limits the scope of 
their application. He makes evident how gratuitous is the demand 
for a point-to-point correspondence between the terms of a mathemat- 
ical theory and the elements of the subject-matter it tries to formu- 
late. The reader will also be rewarded by an acute discussion of the 
general relativity theory and the postulate that the ‘‘laws of nature’’ 
be stated in covariant form; by a brief but excellent comment on 
‘‘emergence’’; by an interesting critical account of the application 
of probability concepts to physical systems; and by a suggestive dis- 
cussion of some of the ‘‘paradoxes’’ in wave mechanics. In any 
ease, the book is a revealing personal confession of a distinguished 
experimental scientist concerning his reactions to the innovations 
of recent theoretical research. 

Nevertheless, much of the book fills one with dismay, for Profes- 
sor Bridgman’s analyses of thought, language, logic, and mathe- 
matics appear like a devilish mixture of the most questionable fea- 
tures of Mill, Mach, Vaihinger, and F. C. 8. Schilicr. For example, 
he demands that physical concepts be defined in terms of ‘‘ physical 
operations actually carried out,’’ because only in this way are we to 
be saved from inconsistency and error. But can we really be so 
naive about ‘‘physical operation’’—can we overlook the great 
amount of intellectual construction or theory that is involved in our 
ideas about them? Again, Professor Bridgman argues for what is 
probably intended as some form of methodological solipsism, on the 
basis of his operationalism. But just what operational meaning do 
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statements like the following have: ‘‘It is obvious that I can never 
get outside of myself; direct experience embraces only the things in 
my consciousness—sense impressions of various sorts and various 
sorts of cerebrations—and naught else’’? Professor Bridgman also 
claims that thought and language are instruments for making ad- 
justments to the world. Nevertheless, he thinks that neither of them 
‘‘reproduces’’ experience ‘‘with fidelity,’’ in part because language 
‘*separates out from the living matrix little bundles and freezes 
them,’’ producing something totally unlike experience. It is cer- 
tainly puzzling how this is compatible with the operationalism in- 
dicated above, or how Professor Bridgman does manage to communi- 
cate this fact at all. 

Even more dubious is the discussion of logic and mathematics. 
Professor Bridgman criticizes the ‘‘extravagent claims’’ made for 
logic as the science of necessary inference, on the ground that we are 
all liable to err in applying logical canons; he follows Mill in ‘‘justi- 
fying’’ the syllogism; he casts doubt upon the principle of excluded 
middle, because it is an invalid description of our actual experience; 
and he challenges other logical principles because terms fluctuate in 
their meanings. But in all this he is simply converting the fact 
that elementary fallacies occur, into a critique of logic. On the con- 
troversies concerning the foundations of mathematics, Professor 
Bridgman follows Brouwer uncritically, failing to note how essen- 
tially dogmatic is the intuitionistic standpoint. It is only a narrowly 
conceived operationalistic theory of truth which drives him to say 
that ‘‘x is either transcendental or it is not’’ was not a ‘‘true’’ state- 
ment in 1881, but became ‘‘true’’ in 1882 when the transcendence 
of this number was established. And it is by simply wiping out 
important distinctions that he can maintain mathematics to be as 
empirical a science as physics. 

Philosophie students of science owe a debt to Professor Bridg- 
man for the important and stimulating analyses he has made of 
methods and concepts used in physics. Perhaps they will owe him 
an equal debt as far as logic and mathematics are concerned, when 
he explores it with less crude intellectual instruments than he now 
employs. 

E. N. 


The Meaning of Right and Wrong. RicHarp C. Casor. 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. 
+ 469. $2.50. 


Three years of use in teaching have enabled Dr. Cabot to make 
some changes in his textbook of ethical practice. Aside from a re- 
arrangement of chapters which brings the material on ‘‘Wrong’’ 
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directly after that on ‘‘Right’’ and before ‘‘ Applications,’’ however, 
the alterations are minor ones. He has added a new chapter on 
“Growth, Its Logical Basis and Motive,’’ which merely bestows a 
blessing upon the fact of Western restlessness as against Eastern 
resignation. He also declares that ‘‘it now seems clear to me that 
‘supermoral action’ aims at an infinite goal.’’ But it is not clear how 
this ‘‘readiness to go on without limit in a certain direction,’’ this 
‘falling in love with an abstraction so that one is hot to see justice 
done, to see truth prevail, to see life saved’’ is to be distinguished 
from fanaticism or related to the author’s own excellent prudential 
maxims in his earlier chapters. One can not help suspecting that 
morals and ‘‘supermorals’’ are related as finite wisdom and infinite 
foolishness ; and that while the latter may be an important ingredient 
in human heroism, it is extremely difficult to handle in terms ad- 
mitting the slightest compromise. 


H. A. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. Mary Hegeler Carus, an Honorary Member of the American 
Philosophical Association, died on June 27, 1936, and was buried 
two days later in La Salle, Illinois. Born on January 10, 1861, she 
married Dr. Paul Carus on March 29, 1888, subsequently to which 
time she actively codperated with him in his scholarly pursuits. 
Since 1897 she served as Associate Editor of The Open Court. Of 
The Monist she was an Associate Editor from October, 1890, when 
the journal was established, until the death of Dr. Paul Carus in 
1919. Thereafter, with the assistance of Professor A. E. Heath, 
now of Swansea, South Wales, she carried the full editorial responsi- 
bilities of The Monist until April, 1925, when these were assumed by 
Professor Edward L. Schaub. 

Noteworthy among Mrs. Carus’s services was the support she 
gave to the Monograph Series of the American Mathematical Society 
and to the Paul Carus Lecture Foundation connected with the 
American Philosophical Association. 












